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THIS WEEK IN THE MARKETS... 


@ European buyers bid up copper prices on tension over Formosan developments. 
@ Sales of copper to domestic consumers for January shipment exceed 100,000 tons. 
@ Lead and zinc sales in U.S. market in good volume as foreign quotations rise. 


COPPER—Domestic average 29.700c, ref’y. asked for Jan. 10. A similar lot is to be offered for sale 


The strong situation in copper continued throughout 
the week. Talk of a higher price was general, with no- 
body happy over lifting the domestic market above the 
30c level because of the uncertain outlook and likelihood 
that supplies will be ample in a month or two after the 
Rhodesian strike ends and new production elsewhere 
begins to move. However, European consumers con- 
tinued to bid for copper at rising prices and this nor- 
mally would be reflected in higher prices all around. 
In the foreign division prices paid during the week 
ranged from 29.775c to 38.643c, f.a.s. N.Y. equivalent. 
The E&MJ average on foreign copper for the week was 
33.279c, refinery, against 32.408c in the preceding week. 
London staged a sharp advance on the stand taken by 
the U.S. over Formosa. 


LEAD-—l5c, N.Y. (f.a.s. Gulf 1342c) 


Consumers were in the market for large tonnages, in- 
dicating that they have given up the idea that the 15c 
quotation was vulnerable. The strength of the foreign 
market no doubt was the deciding factor in an apparent 
renewal of confidence in the price structure. There were 
strong indications that consumers were not too well 
supplied with lead. Sales in the domestic market for the 
week that ended yesterday totaled 15,059 tons, against 
6,258 tons in the preceding week. 


Foreign business also was active. The f.a.s. Gulf quota- 
tion moved up to a flat 1344c basis, with sales at that 
level. 


ALUMINUM -—Pigs, 21 2c; ingots, 23.2c. 

Reports of an impending aluminum shortage are un- 
founded, Arthur A. Snow, Sr., assistant director of the 
BDSA aluminum and magnesium division, said at the 
Aluminum Extruders Council meeting in Miami. He 
also said imports from Canada are not decreasing and 
that stockpiling in the U.S. is not increasing; stockpiling 
for 1955 is scheduled downward on a sliding scale and 
at a rate less than in 1954. 


TUNGSTEN ORE-—$30-$31, nominal. 


With European operators raising their bids hourly, 
prices were largely nominal. The Formosan situation no 
doubt was responsible for much of the foreign buying 
interest. Consumers here bought sparingly. As the week 
ended some operators thought that good ore was no 
longer available for less than $31, c.i.f. U.S. ports. 

It was reported that the Korean Government had dis- 
posed of the 250 tons of ore on which tenders were 


in February. 


ZINC—11 4c, East St. Louis (f.a.s. Gulf 10%4c) 


Both the speculative and regular markets for zinc re- 
sponded to the tense political situation over develop- 
ments in the Far East. Demand everywhere increased 
appreciably. Buyers here were reaching out for March- 
April metal on rumors that the price in the U.S. is about 
to rise. One smelter’s position has improved sufficiently 
to increase output. Though demand centered largely in 
Special High Grade, Prime Western business also was 
good. 

Up to the close of business yesterday smelters offered 
zine freely on the basis of 114c, East St. Louis. 


The f.a.s. Gulf quotation on foreign metal settled at 
10%c per pound, up one-quarter cent for the week. 


TIN—887%c, prompt, N.Y. 


London and Singapore moved upward sharply on the 
critical Formosan situation. Most of the activity on the 
rise in prices could be traced to dealer operations. Con- 
sumers here were not too excited about developments 
in the Far East. 

Cash tin on the London Metal Exchange rose from £685 
per long ton bid at the beginning of the week to £713 
bid at yesterday’s first session. At yesterday's closing 
session the price declined to £709 bid. 


QUICKSILVER-—$322-$324, N.Y. 


Most of the week’s business was in small lots for im- 
mediate delivery on which sellers obtained $325 and up 
per flask. On nearby business, round lots, covering do- 
mestic and European metal, prices were unchanged at 
around the $322 per flask level. Excitement over Far 
Eastern developments did not disturb quicksilver, 
though traders naturally were a little nervous. 


SILVER—85 4c, N.Y. (London 744d) . 


The demand was moderate and quotations were un- 
changed here and abroad. 
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Alloys 


FERROCHROMIUM — Per Ib. of Cr: 
High carbon (4-9% C) 65-69% Cr, 
lump, carloads f.o.b. destination conti- 
nental U.S.A., 24%c.; low carbon, 34%c. 


FERROCOLUMBIUM — Per lb. of Cb 
contained, 50-55%, $12. 


FERROMANGANESE-$190 per net ton, 
74-76% Mn, f.o.b. Clairton, Sheridan and 
Johnstown, Pa.; Marietta and Ashtabula, 
Chio; Alloy, W. Va.; Sheffield, Ala. 


FERROMOLYBDENUM, Etc. — Per Ib. 
of Mo contained, f.o.b. shipping point: 
Ferromolybdenum, 55-65% Mo, pow- 
dered, $1.57, all other sizes $1.49; cal- 
cium molybdate (CaO Mo0O;), $1.28; 
molybdic trioxide (MoO,), bagged, $1.24, 
canned, $1.25. Effective Dec. 10. 

Quantity extras, subject to change 
without notice, follow: 

5,000 Ib or more, base price; 1,000 Ib 
up to 5,000 lb, 2c; 500 Ib up to 1,000 Ib, 
3c; 100 Ib up to 500 Ib, 6c; 25 Ib up to 
100 lb, 6c plus $5 packing charge. 


FERROPHOSPHORUS — Per gross ton, 
23-25% P, carloads f.o.b. Siglo, Mt. 
Pleasant, Tenn., $65. Unitage of $3 for 
each 1% of P above or below the 24% 
base. 


FERROSILICON — Per Ib. of contained 
Si, destination continental U.S.A.: 50% 
grade, 12c.; 75% grade 14.4c.; 90% grade, 
17.5c. 
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FERROTITANIUM LOW -CARBON — 
Per lb. of Ti contained: 25%, 0.10% C, 
$1.50; 40%, 0.10% C, $1.35, f.o.b. destina- 
tion east of Mississippi River. 


FERROTUNGSTEN — Per lb. of W con- 
tained, 72-82% W, $3.00 in lots of 10,000 
lb. or more. Effective Jan. 3. 


FERROVANADIUM — Per lb. of V con- 
tained: Open hearth, $3.00; crucible, 
$3.10; low-carbon and silicon, $3.20. 


SILICOMANGANESE — Per lb. carload 
lots, f.o.b. shipping point, freight al- 
lowed: 65-68% Mn, max. 142% C, 18-20% 
Si llc.; max. 2% C, 15-17% Si, 10.8c.; 
max. 3% C, 12-144%% Si, 10.6c. 


SPIEGELEISEN—Per gross ton, carload 
lots, f.o.b. Palmerton, Pa.: 16-19% Mn, 
3% max. Si, $84; 19-21% Mn, $86; 21-23% 
Mn, $88.50; 23-25% Mn, $91. 

ZIRCONIUM ALLOY — 12-15% Zr, 39- 


43% Si, 8c. per lb., bulk, carload lots; 
35-40% Zr, 47-52% Si, 20.25c. per Ib. 


Iron, Steel, and Coke 


PIG IRON — Per gross ton Valley fur- 
maces: Bessemer, $57.00; basic, $56.00, 
and No. 2 foundry, $56.50. 


STEEL — Per net ton, f.o.b. mill, Pitts- 
burgh, billets and slabs, $64; Bars per 
100 Ib., $430; plates and structural 
shapes, $4.25. 


COKE — Per ton, Connellsville furnace, 
$13.50@$14.00; foundry, $16.50@$17.00 


STEEL SCRAP — Per gross ton, deliv- 
ered Pittsburgh No. 1 heavy $37.00; 
No. 2 heavy $33.00; Cleveland, No. 1 
heavy $34.00; No. 2 heavy, $30.00. 


Refractories 


CHROME BRICK — Per ton f.o.b. ship- 
ping point: Chemically bonded $86; 
burned, $80. 


FIRECLAY BRICK—Per M, first qual- 
ity, $114.00, Missouri, Kentucky, Penn- 
sylvania; high heat quality, $107.00. 
Ohio, intermediate grade, $107.00; sec- 
ond quality, $98.00. 


MAGNESITE — Brick, per ton f.o.b. 
works, 9-in. straights, $109; chemically 
bonded, $97.50. 


SILICA BRICK—Per M., Pennsylvania, 
$120.00; Alabama, $120; Illinois, $130. 


Kaiser Refractories Plant 


Kaiser Aluminum will start construc- 
tion in April on a $4-million basic re- 
fractories plant at Columbiana, Ohio. 
The plant will cover 3 acres and employ 
about 100 workers. 

The main product, basic brick, is used 
in the steel, glass, cement and copper 
industries where it must withstand high 
temperatures, chemical action and struc- 
tural stresses. 

D. A. Rhoades, vice president and 
general manager, said the new plant 
“will, besides substantially increasing 
our capacity to produce basic brick and 
ramming mixes, enable the chemical 
division to give better service in the 
East and Middle-West.” 


Reynolds to Build New Mill 


Reynolds Metals Co. announced that 
a new aluminum products fabricating 
mill will be built this year in the Pacific 
Northwest. It will fabricate a part of the 
265-million lb of aluminum from the 
reduction plants the company has at 
Troutdale, Ore., and Longview, Wash. 

John Krey, assistant to the president 
of Reynolds, said exact location, prod- 
ucts and capacity will be announced 
within the next 6-months. He said the 
company’s new plant will not be a roll- 
ing mill. 
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Lake Superior Iron Ore 


Consumption of Lake Superior iron 
ore in the U.S. and Canada in Decem- 
ber totaled 6,341,433 gross tons, against 
5,845,262 tons in November and 7,021,683 
tons in December 1953, according to the 
Lake Superior Iron Ore Association. 

During 1954, consumption totaled 67,- 
027,594 tons, which compares with 
94,887,504 tons in 1953. 

Stocks on hand at furnaces and Lake 
Erie docks on Jan. 1, 1955, totaled 44,- 
017,825 tons, against 48,815,444 tons a 
year ago. 
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London Gold Price Changes 
Negligible During 1954 


Reopening of the London gold mar- 
ket, which took place on March 22, 1954, 
was well received as an indication of the 
financial recovery of the United King- 
dom, according to the annual bullion 
circular of Mocatta & Goldsmid, London. 
The free market in gold has been far 
less active than in any year since the 
war and the price of gold expressed in 
U.S. dollars has varied only between 
$34.90 and $35.15, a negligible fluctuation 
compared with previous years, the re- 
port says. 

Resumption of trading on the London 
market has brought here much of the 
business hitherto carried on abroad and 
the official London price has provided 
a much needed register of its fluctua- 
tions. Nevertheless, it would be wrong 
to assume that the market has been sub- 
stantially broadened in consequence of 
this decision. No fresh buyers have been 
attracted as payment for gold bought in 
London can only be made by what is 
known as “registered” sterling and “reg- 
istered” sterling can only be created by 
the sale of U.S. or Canadian dollars or 
gold. This effectively excludes residents 
in the U.K. and the scheduled territories 
(i.e. sterling area). Some of the South 
African production has come to London 
to be sold by the Bank of England under 
the new arrangements but the London 
price has not been high enough to at- 
tract sales from Australia. 

The first quarter up to the opening of 
the London market was quiet. Under 
the influence of Russian sales the price 
fell from about $35.20 to $34.90. The 
opening of the market coincided with a 
further bout of Russian sales and just 
when buyers seemed scarce the Bank 
of England stepped in and mopped up 
all available offerings. This encouraged 
other central banks to take a hand and 
quite an active market developed in 
April and May, the price rising to the 
equivalent of $35.10. 

Demand from the Far East has not 
been particularly strong and has been 
partly satisfied by shipments from Aus- 


tralia. The Middle East has been a con- 
sistent buyer of high quality gold (i.e. 
refined to quality 999 or better) and at 
times the refiners have been unable to 
handle immediately the substantial 
quantities requiring conversion. 

Russian sales have not been in evi- 
dence in the second half of the year and 
it would appear that these are not dic- 
tated by considerations of production 
but only by that country’s foreign ex- 
change requirements. A recent note in 
“The Times” suggests that these may be 
expected to start again next year when 
capital goods already ordered have to 
be paid for. Until then no important 
movement in the market need be an- 
ticipated. 


Kennecott Utah Division’s 
Copper Output 211,500 Tons 


Kennecott’s Utah division produced 
211,500 tons of copper in 1954, compared 
with 270,775 tons in 1953, according to a 
“progress report” released last week. 
Officials of the world’s biggest producer 
of copper said a production increase was 
effected during December because of a 
greater consumer demand for the metal. 
Despite a drop in production, the com- 
pany made “big strides in the expansion 
and improvement of its Utah proper- 
ties.” 

Improvements in Utah included the 
launching of a $1,800,000 addition to its 
electrolytic refinery at Garfield; com- 
pletion and dedication of a research 
center; continuation of an electrical 
modernization project at the Magma and 
Arthur mills; purchase of five new 
shovels at the mine; and effecting of a 
satisfactory method for freeze-proofing 
waste dumping cars. 

Company officials said a number of 
factors contributed to last year’s drop 
in copper production. Among these was 
a decrease in the demand for copper 
early in the year, and strikes which 
crippled operations for six weeks. 

The compary in 1954 produced 11,150 
tons of molybdenite, against 14,350 tons 
in the preceding year. 
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Copper ore mined and milled during 
the last year totaled 24,080,000 tons, 
which compares with 30,000,000 tons in 
the previous year. To reach copper ore, 
35,800,000 tons of waste material was 
removed in 1954, against 49,300,000 tons 
in 1953. 

Refinery expansion, now underway, 
includes construction of an 80x208-ft 
brick, reinforced concrete and steel ad- 
dition that will house equipment to pro- 
duce vertical castings. 


Extruders Ask Review of 
U.S. Aluminum Policy 


The Aluminum Extruders Council at 
its meeting in Miami Beach last week 
adopted a resolution requesting the Of- 
fice of Defense Mobilization to examine 
the position of the Government on alu- 
minum stockpiling and also on the fur- 
ther expansion of production facilities 
for primary and fabricated aluminum. 

The resolution indicated that the 
number of non-integrated extruders has 
increased and that the demand for alu- 
minum on the part of extruders has 
expanded. 

Arthur A. Snow, Sr., assistant direc- 
tor of the Business and Defense Serv- 
ices Administration aluminum and mag- 
nesium division, said reports of an 
impending aluminum shortage are un- 
founded. He indicated imports from 
Canada are not decreasing and that 
stockpiling in the U.S. is not increas- 
ing. He said stockpiling for 1955 is 
scheduled downward on a sliding scale 
and at a rate less than 1954. 

He said aluminum scrap exports have 
been declining since the last quarter of 
1954. If exports of scrap remains at a 
high level or increases, he said, the 
BDSA aluminum-magnesium division 
would request the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce to set export quotas. 

Total available primary aluminum in 
1955 for the U.S. he estimated at 
1,750,000 tons with 250,000 tons of this 
imported. Recovery from scrap he esti- 
mated at 380,000 tons. Aluminum con- 
sumption in 1955 will be about 1,600,000 
tons, he said, 150,000 tons greater than 
in 1954. 
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1-Million Tons of Copper 


Groupement D’Importation et de 
Repartition des Metaux, a cooperative 
buying agency, purchased its one-mil- 
lionth ton of copper for French industry 
as 1954 ended. To commemorate this 
event, a small copper plaque has been 
struck bearing the inscription “1945 -- 
GIRM — 1954, Un Million de Tonnes de 
Cuivre.” 
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Zinc-Base Die Castings 


Shipments of zinc-base die castings 
during November totaled 46,343,000 
pounds, against 38,522,000 pounds in Oc- 
tober, the Bureau of the Census reports. 

Unfilled orders for zinc-base die cast- 
ings at the end of November amounted 
to 62,342,000 pounds, against 64,099,000 
pounds a month previcus. 
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Miscellaneous Metals 


Quotations cover wholesale lots, f.o.b. 
New York, unless otherwise specified. 


ALUMINUM — Per lb., base price, f.o.b. 
shipping point, (freight allowed): 30 lb. 
ingot, 99% plus, 23.2c.; in pigs, 214c. 


Base prices on aluminum ingot of 
higher purity: 99.75%, 23.7c.; 99.8%, 
24.2c.; 99.85%, 25.2c.; 99.9%, 26.2c. 


ANTIMONY — Cents per lb. 99%% 


Domestic Domestic 

Boxed(a) Bulk(b) 

New York Laredo 
Jan. 31.970 28.500 
Jan. 31.970 28.500 
Jan. 31.970 28.500 
Jan. 3 31.970 28.500 
Jan. 31.970 28.500 
Jan. 26 séusesestaens . See 28.500 


(a) Boxed (224 Ib.), 10,000 Ib. or more but 
less than carload. (b) In bulk, carload, f.o.b. 
Laredo; boxed one-half cent extra. 


BISMUTH — Per lb., in ton lots, $2.25. 
CADMIUM — Per lb., delivered. 


Commercial 
Sticks 

Jan. 3 viveadsitGukeds teense $1.70 
Jan. 2 — ; — 1.79 1.70 
Jan. 2: RO Gr roa yer 1.70 1.70 
Jan. . fe ‘ 1.70 1.70 
Jan. 25 ; . 1.70 1.70 
Jan. : . 1.70 


(a) Special shapes to platers 


CALCIUM — Per lb., in ton lots. cast in 
slabs and small pieces, $2.05. 


CHROMIUM — Per Ib., 97% grade, 9.5% 
C, $1.16; 9-11% C, $1.25. (Usually sold as 
chrome-metal.) 

Electrolytic chromium, commercial 
grade, 99% min., f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., per Ib.: $1.16. 


COBALT—Per Ib., rondelles or granules, 
in 500 to 600 Ib. containers, $2.6C; in 100 
lb. containers, $2.62; less than 100 lb. 
containers, $2.67. Prices ex. docks or 
store N. Y. or Niagara Falls. 

Cobalt fines, $2.60 per Ib. of Co con- 
tained, f.o.b. N. Y. or Niagara Falls, 
standard package of 650 lb. 
COLUMBIUM — No quetation. Pricing 
“subject to special terms.” 


GALLIUM — Per gram, in 1,000 gram 
lots, $3; 1 to 999 grams, $3.25. 


GERMANIUM -— Per lb., $295. 
INDIUM — Per oz. troy. 99.9%, $2.25. 
IRIDIUM — Per oz. troy, $130@$135. 


LITHIUM — Per lb. 98%, $11@$14, de- 
pending on quantity. 


MAGNESIUM — Per Ib., 10,000 Ib. lots: 
Pig ingot 99.8%, Freeport, Tex., 27c.; 
Port Newark, N. J. or Madison, IIL, 
28.2c. Notched ingot, Freeport, 27%c.; 
Port Newark or Madison, 29c. 


MANGANESE-—Per Ib., delivered, 95.5% 
Mn, 2 in. x down, carloads, bulk, 45c.; 
Electrolytic, per Ib., f.0.b. Knoxville, 
Tenn., with freight allowed east of 
Mississippi; Min. 99.9% Mn.; Carload 
30c.; ton lots, 32c. Premium for hydro- 
gen-removed metal 0.75c. per pound. 


Special 
(a) Shapes 


MOLYBDENUM -— Per lb., 99% $3.vv. 


NICKEL — Per lb., electrolytic cathodes, 
f.o.b. Port Colborne, Ont., contract price, 
64\4c, U. S. import duty included. Nickel 
oxide sinter, 60%c per Ib. of nickel con- 
tent, f.c._b. Copper Cliff. 


OSMIUM — Per oz., $140, nominal. 
PALLADIUM —Per oz. troy, $17@$21. 


PLATINUM—Per oz. troy, $78@$84. Our 
appraisal of week’s average $79.50. 


QUICKSILVER — Per flask of 76 lb., 
$322@$324. 


RADIUM — Per mg. radium content, 
$16@$21.50, as to quantity. 


RHODIUM — Per oz. troy, $125. 
RUTHENIUM — Per oz. troy, $60@$65. 


SELENIUM — Per lb. Producers’ price, 
$6; distributors, 100-lb. lots, $7.25. Effec- 
tive Jan. 3. 


SILICON — Per lb., minimum, 97 per- 
cent Si, maximum 1 percent Fe, crushed, 
carload lots, in bulk, 18%4c. 


SODIUM — Per lIb., carload lots, in 
drums, 16%4c.; less than carload lots, 17c. 


TANTALUM — Per kilo, base price, 
$137 for rod; sheet, $93. 


TELLURIUM — Per lb., $1.75. 
THALLIUM — Per lb., $12.50. 


TITANIUM — Per lb., Grade A-1, 99.3% 
plus, maximum .3% iron, $4.50, f.o.b. 
Newport, Del. (On maximum 5% iron, 
$4.00). Effective Dec. 1, 1954. 


TUNGSTEN — Per lb.. 98.8% minimum 
1,000 Ib. lots, $4.00. Hydrogen reduced, 
99.9% plus $4.65. 


ZIRCONIUM--Per lb., sponge, $10. 


Metallic Ores 


Prices in tons of 2,000 lbs., or “units” 
of 20 lb., unless otherwise stated. 


ANTIMONY ORE—Per unit of antimony 
contained, 50 to 55%, $3.25@$3.50; min. 
60% $3.80@$4.00; min. 65% $4.25@$4.35. 


BERYLLIUM ORE — Per unit BeO con- 
tained, 10-12% f.o.b. mine, Colorado, 
$46@$48, depending on quantity. 
Special domestic GSA price at depots 
in North Carolina, South Dakota, and 
New Hampshire for lots up to 25 tons 
per year, per short ton unit BeO: 8- 
8.9%, $40; 9.0-9.9°%, $45; 10% or more, 
$50. Larger lots subject to negotiation. 


Imported ore, per short ton unit of 
BeO, c.if. U.S. ports, basis 10% to 12% 
BeO, $39@$40. 


CHROME ORE—Per long ton, dry basis, 
subject to penalties if guarantees are not 
met, f.o.b. cars N. Y., Phila., Balt., etc. 
Rhodesian: 

48% CroOz3, 3to1 ratio lump (b) $43.00 @$44.00 

48% CreO3, 2.8 to 1 ratio. . (b)$40.00@$41.00 

48% CreO3,no ratio (b) $32.00 @$33.00 
South African (Transvaal): 

48% CreOz, no ratio 

44% CreOsz, no ratio 
Turkish (basis 48% 3 to 1): 

48% CrO:, 3 to 1 ratio, lump 

46% CrO:, 3 to 1 ratio, lump 
Pakistan (Baluchistan) : 

48% CroOz3, 3 to 1 ratio (a) $43@$44 
(a) Nominal. (b) Long term contracts. 
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COBALT ORE — Per lb. of cobalt con- 
tained, f.o.b. Cobalt, Ont., 9% grade, 
$1.30; 10%, $1.40; 11%, $1.50; 12%, $1.60. 


COLUMBIUM - TANTALUM ORE — 
Special DMPA domestic purchase price 
delivered f.o.b. depots in North Caro- 
lina, New Hampshire, and South Da- 
kota, minimum Cbe05-Ta2Os5 in any 
ratio, per lb. acceptable material, $1.70 
plus 100% bonus, equivalent to $3.40 per 
Ib. of combined contained pentoxide in 
50% ore. 


IRON ORE — Per long ton, Lower Lake 
ports. Lake Superior ore: 


Mesabi non-bessemer, 51% percent 
iron, $9.90. Old Range, non-bessemer, 
$10.15. 


Mesabi, bessemer, 51% percent iron, 
$10.05. Old Range, bessemer, $10.30. 


Eastern ores, cents per long ton unit, 
delivered at furnaces: Foundry and 
basic, 56@62%, 17@18c. 


Swedish, 60@68% (contracts), per 
unit, 22c. plus, depending on grade, c.i.f. 
Atlantic ports. 


Brazilian, per gross ton, 68.5% iron, 
f.o.b. port of shipment: Contracts $11.50 
@$11.75; nearby business $12.00@$12.25. 


MANGANESE ORE — Prices generally 
higher on reduced offerings and rising 
freight rates. Demand moderate. 


Indian ore was quotable at 84@86c per 
long ton unit of Mn, cif. U.S. ports, 
duty extra, basis 46 to 48% Mn, nearby 
positions. 

On long-term contracts for ore from 
various sources, 46@48% Mn, quotations 
nominal at 82@84c, c.i.f. U.S. ports, duty 
extra. 


Low iron, 48% Mn (max. 2% Fe), 90c 
per long ton unit of Mn, duty paid. 

Chemical grade, per ton, coarse or fine, 
minimum 84 per cent MnO», carloads, in 
drums $96; burlap bags $90.50. f.o.b. 
Philadelphia. 


MOLYBDENUM ORE — Per Ib. of con- 
tained Mo, f.o.b. Climax, Colo., plus cost 
of containers, $1.05. 


TITANIUM ORE-—Per gross ton, ilme- 
nite, 59.5% TiOe, f.o.b. Atlantic sea- 
board, $18@$20, nominal. 

Rutile, per lb.. minimum 94% concen- 
trate, 744@7ec. 


TUNGSTEN ORE — Per short ton unit 
of WOs, concentrates of known good 
analysis, basis 65%: 

Foreign ore, per short ton unit of WOs, 
nearby arrival, c.if. U.S. ports, duty 
extra: Wolfram. $30.00@$31.00, nominal; 
scheelite $31.00@$32.00. 


Western high grade scheelite concen- 
trate, $63 per unit, f.o.b. mine. 

North Carolina high grade concen- 
trate, $63 per unit, f.o.b. mine. 

London, per long ten unit of WOs, 
buying prices, good ore: Wolfram 
242s 6d bid. 


VANADIUM ORE — Per Ib. V20; con- 
tained, domestic, 3lc., f.0.b. mine. 








LUMP IRON ORE 


SPOT DELIVERY 
IN CARLOAD LOTS 
FROM OUR BALTIMORE STOCKPILE 


E. A. GODOY & Co., INC. 
CUNARD BUILDING, 25 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 











ZIRCON ORE (sand) — Per long ton, 
c.if. Atlantic seaboard, minimum 65 
percent ZrO,, $48@$49. 


Metallic Compounds 


ANTIMONY TRIOXIDE — Per lb., car- 
load lots, in bags, 29c.; less than carload, 
30%ec. 


ARSENIOUS OXIDE (arsenic trioxide), 
refined, white, min. 99%, per lb., 54%c., 
in barrels carload lots delivered. 


COBALT OXIDE — Ceramic grade 72% 
to 7342% Co, $1.96 per lb. east of Missis- 
sippi and $1.98% per lb. west of Missis- 
sippi. Quotations are for oxide packed 
in 350-lb. containers. 


SUUVUDNGUDOAGDUAAUUOGAAUENUUNAAOOOAOUGAAD EAA 
Buyers 
and 
Sellers of 





ee 


JIU NUNNUUUAAUANUUNAANUAUUAAAAAUOAAAAL 
STUUNUUUINNNNUUUUNANAUIUNNNONUOUTONOAAUUUN 


MANGANESE ORE 
CHROME ORE 
FLUORSPAR 

IRON ORE 


OVERSEAS 
RAW MATERIALS 


CORP. 
11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Cable Address: Oversemats 
Phone: WHitehall 3-0535 
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COPPER SULPHATE — Per lb., in car- 


load lots, 10.35c., large or small crystals, 
f.o.b. N. Y. 


GERMANIUM OXIDE -—Per \b., $142. 
. 


Rolled Metals, Etc. 


BRASS — Cents per Ib. (base prices) 
Sheet Wire Rods 


Yellow Brass 42.27 42.81 233.50 
Best quality brass... 43.65 44.19 43.59 
45.49 44.89 
46.43 45.83 
Com’! bronze d 47.92 47.32 
Gilding metal . oeee 48.28 


(a) Free cutting 


CADMIUM —Per lb. Special shapes, to 
platers, $1.70. 


COPPER — Per lb. Sheets, over 20 in. 
wide, 48.76c., rolls 20 in. and under, 
46.79c.; Wire, bare, carload lots f.o.b. 
mills 35.98c. 


LEAD SHEETS —Per Ib., full rolled, 
140 sq. ft. 20c. 


MONEL METAL — Per lb. (base prices) 
Standard cold-rolled sheet, 78c.; cold- 
rolled strip, 87c. Rods, hot-rolled 69c. 


NICKEL — Per lb. (base prices) sheets, 
cold-rolled, $1.02; rods, hot-rolled, 87c. 


NICKEL SILVER — Per lb., sheets, 10 
percent, 56.30c.; 18 percent, 60.08c.; wire 
and rods, 10 percent, 58.63c. 


PHOSPHOR BRONZE — Per lb., sheets, 
5 percent tin, 67.28c.; wire and rods, 5 
percent 67.78c.; 10 percent 74.09c. 


ZINC — Per Ib., carload lots f.o.b. mill 
(base price): Sheet 23c.; ribbon 19@ 
20%c.; plates 18@21%c., depending on 
size. 


ZINC DIE-CASTING ALLOY — Ingot, 
per lb., carload lots, delivered, 15%c. 


United States Gold Price 

The price paid by the United States 
Treasury for gold purchased by the 
mints continued at $35 per troy ounce 
of fine gold, less % of 1 percent. 

Actual payment by the United States Treas- 
ury for gold in imported and domestic ore or 
concentrate is at 99.75 percent of the price 
quoted by the Treasury, which at present is 
equal to $34.9125 per ounce. 





Now SEE 
and HEAR 


what Die Casting can do for you! 


Every design and production engineer should 
see the new 16mm color and sound motion 
picture, “DIE CASTING — How else would 
you make it?”. This brand-new picture not 
only establishes the relationship of die casting 
to other high-speed production methods, but 
it fairly presents the place of zinc among the 
die casting metals. Prints of the film, which 
runs 35 minutes, are available now for use by 
industrial organizations, technical societies, 
engineering colleges and government agencies. 
They can be borrowed free of charge from the 
producer of the picture, the American Zinc 
Institute, Inc., 60 East 42 St., New York 17, 
N.Y. When writing, try to give several 
alternate dates for the showing. 
Once bookings for the film are accepted by 
the American Zinc Institute, arrangements 
can frequently be made through the coopera- 
tion of the American Die Casting Institute, 
a national association of jobbing die casters, 
to provide technical commentators and exhibits for 
film showings. A 28-page booklet entitled, “Die 
Casting — Molten Metal to Finished Part... Direct,” 
which contains supplementary technical informa- 
tion, has also been prepared by the American Zinc 
Institute and will be made available for distribution 
among the audience following the film presentation. 
The picture should be of interest not only to 
potential users of die castings, but also to manufac- 
turers who are now using die castings in the 
assembly of their products. They will find the film 
helpful towards re-evaluating both the die casting 
process and the metal zinc in the light of the latest 
developments in this rapidly growing industry. 


be 
ra 


A top: Automotive defroster duct zinc die castings being 
removed from the dies in a die casting machine. These 
die castings are made at the rate of 750 sets an hour. 
bottom: A 60-in. long, 22-lb. zinc die cast automotive 
radiator grille being removed from the die casting machine 
die prior to buffing and plating operations. 


(The above photos are part of case history sequences 
taken from the film.) 


READ “Bunker Hill Zine and Die 
Casting”...the story of DIE CASTING 
as a high-speed, low-cost production 
tool... ZINC and its advantages as a 
base metal for die castings ... BUNKER 
HILL’S contribution to the phenomenal 
growth of the die casting industry. This 
new 82x11", 24-page publication is 
yours for the asking. Write for copy on 
your company letterhead please. 


KER) AIDE 
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VITAL STATISTICS OF PRINCIPAL METALS 





Dec. 
1954 


COPPER 

Avg. price per lb., electro (a) 
Production: Dom. ref., tons 

Dom. crude prim 
Shipments to fabricators 
Stocks at end, ref. dom 
Fabricators’ shipments 

Stocks at end 
a NA eer eeee 

IG ain co die 06-400 a 

Exports: Refined 


29.700 
133,523 
85,581 
119,626 
47,108 
97,196 
360,526 





Nov. 
1954 


29.700 
116,135e 

88,785e 
118,925 

37,094e 
114,392 


Oct. 
1954 


29.700 
92,918e 
69,243e 
105,293 
33,290e 
116,232 
330,787 
20,465 
9,516 
20,073 


Year 
Ago (d) 


29.673 
123,296 
78,500 
112,244 
89,193 
83,652 
380,881 
41,249 
9,998 
11,841 


% Change 
Latest Mo. 
and Year 
Ago 


(f) 
+ 8 
9 
+ 7 
47 
+16 
5 
50 


” 


+70 


1953 
Average 


28.798 
116,250 
79,777 
120,310 


45.690 
10,048 
9,126 








LEAD 
Avg. price per h., N.Y... ...5..-- 
Production, tons (b) 
I CE oe ets 2 <'s om 
Seve ae ee: Gomes cine. alesis 0. ae 
Dom. mine prod., metal cont. ...... 
Imports, refined 


46,506 





14.965 
51,276 
36,307 
95,496 
25,503 
22,503 


13.500 
48,687 
35,007 
81,152 
26,740 
13,845 


13.489 
44,490 


28,100 
32,091 





ZINC 
Avg. price per lIb., St. L. p.w. ...... 
Production, refined, tons 
Shipments, refined (c) 
Stocks at end, dom. ref............ 
Dom. mine prod., metal cont. ...... 


11.500 
85,166 
95,728 
124,077 





80,119 
97,598 
134,658 


11.500 
67,047 
90,415 
152,137 
36,443 
11,467 
37,612 


10.000 
79,116 
63,896 
180,843 
38,771 
8,500 
48,171 


10.855 
80,933 
73,126 


42,433 





ALUMINUM 
Avg. price, per lb., ingot 
Production, tons 
Shipments, dom. metal 
Stocks at end, dom. metal 
Imports, crude metal 


29 200 


rs 


127,056 





121,252 
128,625 





22.200 
125,089 
138,221 

35,740 

8,380 


21.500 
110,291 
97,374 
39,317 
22,683 


20.931 
104,333 
101,663 


25,084 





TIN 
Avg. price per Ib., N. Y., Straits. ... 
Production, Longhorn, long tons... 
Consumption, primary 
Stocks at end, RFC & cons. ........ 
Imports, metal 
Imports, in ore 








2,205 
4,300 


93.055 
2,404 
4,300 

44,090 
6,106 
1,808 








84.644 
2,750 
3,698 

56,378 
6,388 
2,376 








+ 5 
20 


—27 
— 4 
—24 





95.845 
3,130 





(a) F.O.B. refineries, Atlantic seaboard. For average New England 
delivered price, add 0.300c. 

(b) By primary domestic refineries. 

(c) Includes export drawback and Gov't account. 


(d) The month of the previous year corresponding to the latest 
month shown on the same line. 
(e) Revised. (f) Less than 0.5% change. 


Sources: Copper production, shipments and stocks—Copper Institute. Lead production, shipments and stocks—American Bureau of Metal Sta- 
tistics. Slab zinc—American Zine Institute. Aluminum—U.S, Bureau of Mines. Tin—Department of Commerce and Bureau of Mines. 


(A regular feature appearing in the last issue of each month) 
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BUY WITH CONFIDENCE 
—BUY HORSE HEAD 
PRODUCTS zine 


LAB e) 
gptciAh go ee pur 


(righ Grode) 


HORSE HEAD ZAMAK ALLOYS (3&5) 


x HORSE HEAD R * 
aonst HEAD P9DUCT¢ OLLED ZINC & ZILLOY 


(*A copper hardened rolled zinc alloy) 
HORSE HEAD METAL 


(Brass, Bronze, Copper 


POWDERS 
Nickel Silver, Zinc) 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


Products Distributed by THE NEW JERSEY ZINC SALES COMPANY 
160 Front Street, New York 38, N. Y. 221 N. La Salle Street, Chicago 1, Ill. 








CHROME 
ORE 


Associated MANGAN ESE 
am ORE 


IRON 











ASSOCIATED METALS & MINERALS CORP. 


75 WEST STREET 
Cable: ZINCUM 


NEW YORK 6, N.Y 








Tin Outlook Points to 
Continued Unsettilement 


London (Reuters) — The tin market 
continues in a state of uneasiness. Since 
the end of October prices have fallen, 
but rallied recently on political devel- 
opments in the Far East. The outlook 
remains uncertain. 

Several factors have combined to 
bring about the current state of affairs. 
Production in Malaya has been steadily 
increasing — total shipments during 1954 
were 70,333 long tons against 61,734 in 
1953. Statistics issued by the Interna- 
tional Tin Study Group reveal that 
world mine production of tin during 
October at 16,500 tons was the highest 
monthly figure since December 1953. A 
surplus of tin — estimated on an annual 
basis at around 10,000 tons — is pressing 
on the market. 

Part of the weakness can also be at- 
tributed to the discount on transferable 
sterling which has enabled commodity 
shunters to offer tin in New York at 
below the sterling prices in Singapore. 

Finally, the movement reflects in part 
selling by holders who have grown tired 
of waiting for the International Tin 
Agreement to be ratified. It must be re- 
membered that Agreement considera- 
tions were largely responsible for main- 
taining tin values throughout the greater 
part of 1954. But ratification is proving 
a slow business. Latest country to ratify 
is Bolivia. She is the third producer to 
do so and brings the total producer- 
interest voting strength to 631. Bolivia 
has 213 votes under the Agreement and 
the other two producer countries who 
have ratified — Malaya and Nigeria — 
have a combined vote of 418. Four con- 
sumer countries have ratified — Britain, 
Canada, Australia and Denmark with a 
total voting strength of 208. Minimum 
voting strength required to bring the 
Agreement into operation is 333 from 
consumer countries and 900 from pro- 
ducers. 

Although ratifications may follow 
more quickly in the next few weeks, 
the Agreement can hardly come into 
force before March; and as the manager 
of the buffer stock must give producing 
members three months’ notice when 
calling for the initial contributions 
which are expected to be in cash — he 
would not be in a positien to buy tin on 
the market before June, were it neces- 
sary. 

As regards the outlook, much will 
depend on the future of the Texas City 
smelter. About half of Bolivia’s output 
goes to the smelter while the U.S. con- 
tract with Indonesia for about 20,000 
tons of tin expires at the end of March. 
Should the U.S. Government decide to 
keep the smelter going after June then 
in all probability it would need Indo- 
nesian ore to mix with the lower grade 
Bolivian ore and would probably con- 
clude another contract with Indonesia. 

In that case, an embarrassing poten- 
tial surplus would be taken off the 
world market if, as hitherto, the entire 
output of the smelter went into the U.S. 
strategic stockpile — now believed to 
amount to more than 300,000 tons. 
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E&MJ QUOTATIONS 





ELECTROLYTIC COPPER 
Domestic Export 
Refinery Refinery 


Daily Prices of Metals 


f TIN ‘ 
Straits 99% (a) 
New York New York 





New York 





LEAD . 
St. Louis 


- ZINC 
Delivered East 
(b) St. Louis 





29.700 33.425 
29.700 34.225 
No Market 32.775 
29.700 33.225 
29.700 33.175 
29.700 32.850 


87.000 86.000 
86.875 85.875 
86.875 85.875 
88.000 87.000 
88.500 87.500 
88.875 87.875 


15.000 
15.000 
15.000 
15,000 
15.000 
15,000 


12.000 11.500 
12.000 11.500 
12.000 11.500 
12.000 11.500 
12.000 11.500 
12.000 11.500 


14.800 
14.800 
14.800 
14.800 
14.800 
14.800 





Averages 29.700 33.279 


87.688 86.688 
(a) Nominal Quotation for tin content. 


15.000 


14.800 12.000 11.500 


(b) Prime Western Zinc sold on delivered basis at centers where freight from East St. Louis exceeds one-half cent a pound. 


Average Prices for calendar week ended Jan. 22 are: 


32.946c.; Straits tin, 86.750c.; New York 
St. Louis zinc, 11.500c.; and silver, 85.250c. 


The above quotations are our appraisal of the 
major United States markets, based on sales report- 
ed by producers and their agencies. They represent 
payments received by producers for the product. 
They are reduced to the basis of cash, New York or 
St. Louis, as noted. Prices in cents per pound. 

Copper, lead and zinc quotations are based on 
sales for both prompt and future deliveries; tin 
quotations are for prompt delivery only. 

In the trade, domestic copper prices are quoted 
on a delivered basis; that is, delivered at consum- 
er’s plants. As delivery charges vary with the desti- 
nation, the figures shown above are net prices at 
refineries on the Atlantic seaboard. Delivered prices 
in New England average 0.300c. per pound above 
refinery basis. 

Our export quotation for copper reflects prices 


Domestic copper f.o.b. refinery, 29.700c.; export copper, f.o.b. refinery, 


lead, 15.000c.; St. Louis lead, 14.800c.; Prime Western zinc delivered 12.000c.; East 


obtaining in the open market and is based on sales 
in the foreign market reduced to the f.o.b. refinery 
equivalent, Atlantic seaboard. On f.a.s. transactions 
we deduct 0.075c., for lighterage, etc., to arrive at 
the f.o.b. refinery quotation 

Quotations for copper are for ordinary forms of 
wirebars and ingot bars. The premiums on specia! 
shapes, effective in most instances on deliveries 
beginning Jan. 1, 1951, are: Standard ingots 0.125c 
per pound; slabs 0.375c. and up, cakes 0.425c. and 
up, depending on weight and dimensions; billets 
1.35c. and up, depending on dimensions and qual- 
ity. Discount on cathodes 0.125c. to 0.15c. per 
pound. 

Quotations for zinc reflects sales of the Prime 
Western grade as well as sales of other grades 
when sold on a Prime Western basis, Premiums 


obtaining over Prime Western zinc in the East St 
Louis market on the following grades, in cents per 
pound: Selected 0.10c; Brass Special 0.25c.; In- 
termediate 0.5c. High Grade zinc sold on contract, 
delivered to the consumers’ plant, commands «4 
premium of 1.35c. per pound over the East St 
Louis basis for Prime Western; on Special High 
Grade the premium or differential is 1.50c. per 
pound, effective Jan. 1, 1951 

Quotations for lead are for the common grade, 
and are based on sales of domestically refined meta! 
sold to domestic consumers. The differential on 
sales in the Chicago district is 15 points under New 
York; for California 20 points under New York; for 
New England add 7% points to the New York basis 
Corroding grade commands a premium over com 
mon lead of 10 points 


Note: The daily quotations for copper, lead and zinc are weighted averages of sales reported to E&MJ; weekly averages are arithmetical 
averages of the daily quotations; monthly averages are the arithmetical averages of the daily quotations. 





Silver, Gold, and Sterling Exchange 


Sterling Silver 


London 


The daily New York silver quotation re- 


foreign silver, the quotation also applies 


Jan. 


Exchange New York London 


Gold (a) 





20 
21 
22 
24 
25 
26 


278.3750 
278.5000 


278.3750 
278.4375 
278.4375 


85.250 
85.250 


74.250d. 
74.250d. 


251s. 8d. 
ls. Tied. 


Not Quoted 


85.250 
85.250 
85.250 


74.250d. 251s. 8d. 
74.250d. 251s. 9d. 


74.250d. 251s. 9d. 





Av. 


278.425 


85.250 


(a)Open market 


ported by Handy & Harman is for silver 
contained in ores and other unrefined 
silver-bearing materials, in cents and 
fractions of a cent per troy ounce. It is 
determined by Handy & Harman on the 
basis of actual sales of bar silver .999 fine 
in amounts of 50,000 ounces or more for 
nearby delivery at New York as reported 
daily by regular suppliers, and is usually 
one quarter cent below the price paid for 
such bar silver, this reduction being al- 
lowance to such suppliers for carrying, 
delivering, and marketing. In addition to 


to domestic silver if such silver enters the 
New York market. 

The Treasury's purchase price of newly 
mined domestic silver was established at 
90.5c. per troy ounce, 1000 fine, effective 
on July 1, 1946 under an amendment to 
the Silver Purchase Act of July 6, 1939 

London silver quotations are in pence 
per troy ounce, basis .999 fine. 

London gold quotations are per troy 
ounce, basis 1000 fine. 

Sterling quotations, in cents, represent 
the demand market in the forenoon 





THIS WEEK’S BUSINESS INDICATORS 


Latest 
Week 


Preceding 
Week 


Month 
Ago 


Year 
Ago 


Net Change 
Year Ago 





Steel Rate (% of capacity in operation) 

Steel Ingot Production, thousands of tons 

Automobile Production (cars and trucks) 

Electric Power Output (millions kwh.)............... 
Engr’g Const. Awards, 4-week daily av., in thousands (c) 
Federal Reserve Index of Industrial Production (e) .... 
E&MJ Index of Nonferrous Metal Prices (b) 

All Commodities, Bureau of Labor Statistics (e) 


(a) Revised. (b) 100 is composite of 1922-3-4. (c) From Eng. News-Record. (d) Preliminary. (e) Base period 1947-49. 


82.0 
2,027 
193,207 
9,928 
$53,971 
(d)130 Dec. 
187.45 Dec. 


(a) 83.2 

(a) 2,008 1 
(a) 184,362 149 
9,833 ) 
$57,624 


(d) 109.6 Dec. 


77.6 


850 
418 
909 


$54,578 


129 


187.44 
109.8 


75.6 
1,802 
146,741 
9,014 
$33,318 
127 

180.66 
110.1 


+6.4 
+225 
+ 46,466 
+914 
+- $20,653 
+3 
+-6.79 
—5 





Jan. 


COPPER-—————. 
3 Mo. 
Asked 


Cash 
Bid Asked 


Bid 


London Metal Exchange 


Current 
Month 
Asked 


3 Mo. 
Bid Asked 


ZINC 





Current 
Month 
Bid Bid 


3 Mo. 
Asked 





TIN 


3 Mo. 


Bid Asked Bid 





20 
21 
24 
25 
26 


Prices are for the official a.m. 


302 
301 
306 
314 
315 


300 
300 
305 
313 
312 


284 
283% 
288% 
296% 
297 


Bid 
102% 


102 
102% 102% 
103% 


103 
104% 104% 
106 


105% 


284% 
284 
289 
297% 
298 


102% 
102% 
102% 
104 

104% 


102% 
102% 
103% 
104% 
105 


85 
85% 
85% 
86% 
88% 


85% 
85% 
86 
87 
89 


83% 
83% 
84% 
85% 
87 


84 
84 
84% 
85% 
87% 


685 
690 
694 
705 
713 


686 
691 
695 
707% 
714 


688% 
693 
697 
708 
715 


689 
694 
698 
709 
716 


session in pounds sterling per ton of 2240 Ib. Copper basis wire bars, lead 99.97%, zinc 98% and tin min. 99.75%. 
Note: For lead average, Monterrey, see page 11; U.S. Gold, see page 5. 
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U.S. Mine Production of Copper 


Mine production of recoverable copper in the United States for the years 1950 
to 1954, in tons, according to the Bureau of Mines. 
Region and State 1959 1951 1952 1953 
States east of the Mississippi: 


Michigan 24,979 23,350 
Pennsylvania 5,297 7 J 3,279 
Tennessee 7,069 F J 9,036 
Vermont . 3,774 . ‘ 4,181 
41,119 39,846 

2,422 A . 1,850 


Tungsten 
Tin 
Antimony 


Tungsten Concentrates, Tungsten Tin 
Concentrates * Mixed Tungsten Ores 


(a) 1954 





Western States: 


Arizona 415,870 378,500 


California 921 340 


Colorado 
Idaho 


271,086 


Washington 
Wyoming 


73,558 


4,089 : 3,600 


4,400 
4,600 
59,800 
71,630 
60,380 
4 

1 cee 
211,300 
1 





884,788 


794,555 
1 





Total United States 


928,330 


925,359 836,251 


(a) Preliminary figures 





U.S. Mineral Production 
Down Moderately in 1954 


Mineral production in the continental 
United States during 1954 dropped 
slightly below the record set in 1953, but 
was nevertheless the second highest in 
history, according to Secretary of the 
Interior Douglas McKay. 

The Bureau of Mines estimates the 
value of metals produced in 1954 at $1,- 
477,000,000, which compares with $1,- 
789,000,000 in 1953. Production of non- 
metallic minerals other than fuels was 
valued at $2,369,000,000 for 1954, against 
$2,355,000,000 in the preceding year. 

Domestic gold production in 1954 was 
6% lower than in 1953, largely because 
less was obtained as byproduct from 
copper mines. Silver output declined 
slightly, with reduced production of 
byproduct silver in some areas more 
than offsetting gains elsewhere. 

Last year was noteworthy for the 
continuing development of future iron 
ore supplies at a time of slackening de- 
mand for supplies on hand. In Minne- 
sota, taconite operations were conducted 
by three companies. ° 


Copper Production Off 


Copper production at U.S. mines not 
only failed to increase as expected in 
1954, but fell 10% to about 836,000 tons, 
even though four new large mines began 
producing during the year and a fifth, 
which opened late in 1953, reached ca- 
pacity output. The reasons for the de- 
cline were voluntary cuts in production 
initiated early in the year to avoid ex- 
cess supplies and widespread labor 
strikes from August to October. 

Production of zinc from domestic 
mines dropped from 547,000 to 464,000 
tons, the lowest since 1934. 

Domestically-mined lead output was 
down to about 315,000 tons, 8% below 
the 1953 level and the smallest produc- 
tion since 1934. 

In June the Government began a pro- 
gram of lead and zinc purchases for the 
long-term stockpile. The action was 
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taken in lieu of higher duties recom- 
mended by the Tariff Commission to 
protect the domestic lead-zinc mobiliza- 
tion base. 

Domestic mine production of anti- 
mony was estimated at 800 tons in 1954, 
compared with 370 tons in 1953. 

The price of mercury rose to an all- 
time peak in 1954. Domestic production 
continued to increase and was about 
35% higher than the 14,300 flasks pro- 
duced in 1953. Imports for the first nine 
months continued at close to the 1953 
annual rate of 86,000 flasks. Industrial 
consumption, on the other hand, fell 
perhaps 20% from the 52,000 flasks used 
in 1953. 

World mine production of tin in 1954 
decreased about 4%, and exceeded 
world consumption by approximately 
30,000 long tons. United States mine 
production again was insignificant in 
terms of domestic requirements. 

Production of cadmium, in oversupply 
in the United States for the third suc- 
cessive year, was estimated at 9,250,000 
pounds, 5% under the 1953 record out- 
put. 


Rare Metals and Ores 


Domestic production of beryl de- 
creased 20% from the 1953 record high; 
world production dropped 40%. Pro- 
duction was almost double consumption, 
and beryl stocks were the highest in 
history. Fabricators and producers of 
beryllium products had ample supplies 
with the beryl processing plants operat- 
ing well below capacity. 

Production of columbite and tantalite 
in the U.S. was double that of 1953, but 
was insignificant compared with world 
production, which continued to increase 
under stimulation of the Government’s 
purchasing plan. Supplies of columbian- 
tantalum-bearing tin slags decreased 
sharply during the year, and U.S. im- 
ports dropped about 50%. Nigeria and 
the Belgian Congo continued to be the 
principal exporters of columbite and 
tantalite concentrates. 

The Bureau of Mines continued full 


* Tungsten Tailings, Scrap, Tips, 
Grindings * Tin Concentrates — Tin 
Dross, Tin Furnace Bottoms. 


SELLERS 


Tungsten Concentrates to Buyers’ 
Specifications * Tungsten Salts, 
Tungsten Powder * Tungsten Rods 
and Wires * Tin Ingots, Tin Oxides, 
Tin Chlorides. 
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production of zirconium and hafnium 
metal in 1954 to meet Atomic Energy 
Commission requirements, and the first 
commercial plant, which began operat- 
ing in 1953, supplied additional zir- 
conium for the Commission. Many pri- 
vate companies continued to express in- 
terest in zirconium production. 

Production of rare-earth metals from 
California bastnasite received increased 
attention during 1954 in the iron and 
steel industry, where the addition of 
small quantities of rare-earth metals to 
certain types of steel resuits in im- 
proved properties and greater yields of 
finished metal. Improvement of mining 
and milling methods by industry made 
it possible to reduce the price of rare- 
earth oxides from $1.50 to $1 a pound, 
and further reductions appear likely 
during 1955. 

Monazite, which contains thorium for 
atomic energy uses as well as rare 
earths, was produced in Idaho and Flor- 
ida in 1954. Two new monazite dredging 
sites, one in Bear Valley, Idaho, and 
another near Aiken, S. C., were being 
readied for operation early in 1955. Dur- 
ing 1954 increased quantities of mona- 
zite were imported from the Union of 
South Africa. 


Titanium Goal Up 


Titanium metal was placed on the 
Government’s list of strategic and criti- 
cal materials in July 1954, and at year’s 
end the Office of Defense Mobilization 
boosted the titanium metal expansion 
goal from 25,000 to 35,000 tons by 1957. 
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To obtain this goal, the Government 
signed contracts with industry which 
brought total contracted production ca- 
pacity as of December 1954, to 21,600 
tons a year. 

The Bureau estimates domestic ti- 
tanium sponge metal production in 1954 
at 5,300 tons, compared with 2,241 tons 
in 1953. Output of titanium mill prod- 
ucts is estimated at 1,300 tons in 1954. 

Primary aluminum production in the 
United States reached a record level of 
about 1,450,00C cons in 1954, reflecting 
the operation of new capacity installed 
during the past three years. A new 
smelter went into operation at Arkadel- 
phia, Ark., during the year. 

Domestic production of bauxite, prin- 
cipal source of aluminum, topped 1953 
output by 300,000 tons to hit a new 
peacetime peak of 1.9-million long tons. 
Bauxite imports also were up, the total 
of 5.3-million long tons being nearly a 
million tons greater than in 1953. 

The tariff on crude bauxite and cal- 
cined bauxite for refractory uses was 
suspended for two years beginning July 
16, 1954. 

Experiments on preduction of alum- 
ina from domestic aluminum silicate 
rocks, conducted at the Bureau of Mines 
Laramie, Wyo., plant, were terminated 
during the year. 
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U.K. Copper Consumption 


Consumption of refined copper (vir- 
gin and secondary) in the United King- 
dom during November was estimated 
by the British Bureau of Nonferrous 
Metal Statistics at 42,846 long tons, mak- 
ing the total for the eleven months of 
last year 397,592 tons. Total consump- 
tion for all of 1953 was 322,311 tons. 

Consumption of copper in scrap for 
the U.K. in the 11 months ended No- 
vember was 123,288 tons, against 124,949 
tons for all of the preceding year. 

Stocks of virgin copper on Dec. 1, 
1954, amounted to 61,673 tons, which 
compares with 61,484 tons on Nov. 1, 
1954 and 55,344 tons on Jan. 1, 1954. 


1954 Steel Production 


Steel production in the U.S. in 1954 
totaled 88,311,652 tons, according to a 
revised estimate by the American Iron 
and Steel Institute. The revised total 
for December is 8,287,073 tons. 

Pig iron and ferroalloys produced in 
1954 totaled 58,688,117 tons. Blast fur- 
maces were operated at an average of 
71.6% of rated capacity during the last 
year. 

Alloy steel production in 1954 was 
7,151,263 tons, or about 8% of total steel 
output. December production of alloy 
steel was 762,765 tons, the highest for 
any month last year. 


Metal Powder Show 


The Metal Powder Association will 
sponsor a meeting and show devoted to 
powder metallurgy in Philadelphia, 
May 10, 11 and 12. 


ingot Brass Shipments 


Shipments of ingot brass and bronze 
by members of the Defense Council of 
the industry during 1953 and 1954, by 
months, in tons, follow: 

1954 
20,661 
19,920 
23,653 
24,746 
22,269 
22,348 
17,074 
21,684 
22,464 
24,080 
23,061 
21,273 

263,233 


Note: Totals represent in excess of 95% of 
the deliveries of the entire industry 


November 
December 


Total 





Fabricators Copper Deliveries 


Shipments of products (copper con- 
tent) by U.S. fabricators during 1952, 
1953 and 1954, by months, in tons: 


1952 1953 1954 


134,203 100,805 
123,850 94,975 
122,980 103,796 
116,419 104,693 
126,972 102,810 
132,395 104,651 
91,826 80,715 
113,259 102,966 
111,805 106,628 
116,250 116,232 
102,258 114,392 
119,263 83,652 97,196 


oeccas 1,391,477 1,375,869 1,229,777 





Stocks of refined copper in the hands 
of fabricators as December ended to- 
taled 360,526 tons, which compares with 
335,315 tons a month previous and 380,- 
881 tons a year ago. 


Molybdenum Production 


Production of concentrates at molyb- 
denum mines and output of byproduct 
sources increased 22% and 39%, respec- 
tively, in November, compared with Oc- 
tober, the Bureau of Mines reports. Pro- 
duction in November, a new record, 
totaled 6,040,000 pounds of contained 
Mo, which compares with an average of 
4,820,300 pounds a month for the 11 
months ended November. 

Shipments of concentrates in Novem- 
ber comprised 3,511,000 pounds to do- 
mestic destinations and 839,000 pounds 
for export. This compares with ship- 
ments of 5,936,000 and 1,095,000 pounds, 
respectively, in October. 


Lithium Carbonate Price Off 


American Potash & Chemical Corp., 
Trona, Calif., producer of lithium chem- 
icals, has announced a reduction in the 
price of lithium carbonate from $1 per 
pound to 90c per pound, delivered, in 
carload lots. 
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Brass and Bronze ingot 

85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 31%c; 80-10-10 
(No. 305) 35%c; 88-10-2 (No. 215) 
40%4c. Yellow, 27%c and upward. 
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Tri-State Concentrates 
Joplin, Jan. 25, 1955 
Blende Per Ton 
Prime coarse (jig and table 60% zinc). $68.00 
Flotation, 60% zinc $68.00 
Galena 
Coarse and flotation, 80% lead... .(a)$187.85 


Lead Average (Monterrey) 


The net price realized by the Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co. on all of 
its sales of Mexican pig lead, including 
metal sold for consumption in Mexico, 
during the week ended Jan. 15, 1955, 
was 11.97c (U.S.) per lb., f.o.b. refinery 
Monterrey, Mex. 
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Smelters’ Aluminum Alloys 


Delivered prices of smelters’ alumi- 
num ingot, per pound, in lots of 10,000 
lb. or more. 

Piston alloy 23%c; No. 12 alloy, 23c; 
No. 13 alloy, max. .30 copper, 25c. 

Deoxidizing grade: No. 1, 25c; No. 2, 
24c; No. 3, 23c; No. 4, 22c. 


Smelters’ Copper Scrap Prices 


Custom smelters’ buying prices for 
scrap, carload lots, refinery: 

No. 1 copper and wire, 30c; No. 2 
heavy copper, 2844c; light copper, 27c; 
refinery brass, 26%ec. 
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Dealers’ Scrap Prices 


Dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. New 
York or equivalent freight points, for 
wholesale quantities, in cents per Ib. 
No. 1 copper wire 26142@27 
Heavy copper & wire, mixed 251442@26 
Light copper 23144@24 
No. 1 composition 21144@22 
Composition turnings 201%2@21 
Cocks and faucets 17%@18 
Light brass 12%@13 
Yellow brass turnings, mix. 14@14% 
Meavy yellow brass, mixed. 13%@14 
Auto radiators, unsweated. 17@17% 
Brass pipe, cut 17%@18 
Rod brass turnings, No. 1.. 14@14% 
16@1644 
174@18 
11@11% 
11@11% 
15@15% 
11@11% 
73%4@8 
3%@4 
44@5 
4%4@5 


New zinc clips 6@64 
Soft or hard lead....... 114%@12 


New soft brass clips 

Cast aluminum, mixed 
Aluminum crankcases 
Aluminum clips, new soft. . 
Sheet aluminum, old clean. 
Aluminum turnings, clean 
Zine die cast, mixed 

Zinc die cast, new 


70@72 

42@43 

25@27 

25@27 

60 

Nickel, clippings....... es 60 
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SPECIAL 
HIGH GRADE 






A consistent favorite with the trade for zinc- 
base die casting alloys. Year in and year 
out many leading die casters use Anaconda 
Electric Zinc. Always available from 


Anaconda Sales Company 
25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 











THE AMERICAN METAL COMPANY, LTD. 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 





COPPER - ZINC - LEAD - TIN 


Silver * Bismuth * Cadmium 
Antimonial Lead » Copper Anodes 
Solder * Metal Powders * Zinc Die Cast Alloy 
Selenium * Tellurium * Germanium 





Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 


Gold, Silver, Copper, Zinc and Lead Ores, Sweeps, Mattes and Bullion, Copper and Brass 
Scrap, Copper Bearing Material, Zinc Drosses and Skimmings, Lead Scrap and Residues, 
Lead Covered Cable, Tin Bearing Material and Automobile Radiators. 
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